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Socialism and Coexistence 


T is unlikely that the political, legal and moral principles 

of the concept of peaceful coexistence have ever been 

better, more concisely or concretely expressed than in 
the joint declaration of the President of the Yugoslav Re- 
public and the Indian Prime Minister which was released 
and published in New Delhi on December 22, 1954. It is im- 
portant to stress in this connection that the formulation of 
the aforementioned principles in this document was not a 
result of any political or legal philosophy but a realistical 
appraisal and analysis of international relations and those 
prevailing between the two countries. Fully aware of the 
need to devise the necessary methods for the preservation 
and consolidation of peace, and unequivocally adopting the 
methods of negotiation and cooperation for the purpose of 
resolving international problems and disputes, the Declara- 
tion lays down the principles on which international rela- 
tions and the policy and work of the UN should be based. 
The mutual recognition of sovereignty, independence and 
integrity, non-aggression, equal rights, mutual respect and 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, 
regardless of differences in the social and political systems 
among individual countries, such are the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which conditions can be fostered for the promotion 
of genuine peaceful international coexistence. And as these 
principles are already being successfully applied in the re- 
lations between the two countries, they could if more bro- 
adly applied, ,notably contribute to the easement of world 
tension”, and make possible the solution of unsolved dispu- 
tes, the reduction of the danger of war, the creation of 
greater mutual confidence and broader international coope- 
ration. 

Although the principles expounded, according to the 
idea expressed in this document, should be universally 
applied, this does not mean that its creators have overlooked 
the present specific international situation as is frequently 
the case when a priori and abstract formulas are laid) down 
for an imaginary international system. On the contrary, the 
contemporary international reality characterised by bloc 
policy, the existence of armed powers and the unremitting 
efforts for achievement of the maximum and most efficient 
armament were constantly borne in mind. In view of 
such a state of affairs the declaration contains an explicit 
denunciation of bloc policy. The two countries are resolu- 
tely determined to pursue and continue a policy of non- 
adherence to blocs, but also unequivocally stressed that 
such a policy by no means implies an attitude of ,,neutra- 
lism” or ,,passivity’, but ,,an active, positive and construc- 
tive policy” on which collective security can exclusively be 
based. Consequently this is not merely an international 
declaration, but a constituent act of common policy, which, 
as stated in the very beginning of this document, has its 
basis and roots in the historical development and economic 
conditions of the two countries. 

However, the conviction often prevails at present that 
differences in the social and economic conditions and histo- 
rical development of individual countries are the source 
of intolerance, conflicts, and the aggravation of international 
relations, thus representing one of the principal reasons. for 
bloc policy and an increasing threat to world peace. 

Without dwelling at length on the merits of such a con- 
ception it is sufficient to stress that the common policy 
expounded in the New Delhi Declaration is based on com- 
pletely contrary ideas. These opposite ideas were most con- 
cisely stated by President Tito (in his speech at the Ostrozno 
mass meeting in the fall of 1954), when he declared that 
today ,,the only solution lies in the coexistence of various 


systems in the world” and that ,,every ideological struggle, 
every eventual intention to wage a preventive war is alien 
to us and precludes our collaboration in it’. This concept 
expresses the character of new Yugoslavia and its moral 
and political complexion. But it is also known that such an 
attitude of Yugoslavia in international relations called 
forth widely differing appraisals and interpretations. 

As Yugoslavia is a socialist country, this in the long 
run iinvolves socialism ‘and its ideological substance, as 
well as socialist democracy and its principles as new factors 
in social and international life. By their postulates, scientific 
correctness and methods of social and political practice, 
socialism and socialist democracy provide concrete solutions 
for the regulation of social relations in society on a basis of 
full equality and equal rights of men, the broadest recogni- 
tion of their human rights, as well as the fullest realisation 
of their interests and democratic rights. In its historical 
advance which is not manifested everywhere in the same 
form, socialism brings solutions for the regulatior of inter- 
national relations, the achievement of freedom and equal 
rights for all peoples, as well as their democratic rights as 
national entities. Owing to their intrinsic value, these solu- 
tions ensure such foundations in all spheres of social, eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life on which democratic 
discussion and exchange of ideas on a co-equal basis can 
evolve freely without any barriers and ,,curtains’” in the life 
of the international community. This not only because it 
is impossible to prevent the diffusion of ideas by the erection 
of barriers or limits, but because the force of the scientific 
truths on which socialism is based and weaned is sufficient 
to preserve it as well as strengthen and consolidate it still 
further in such an exchange of ideas. Only those who do 
not believe in this, or those who strive to disguise their 
political and national aspirations under the veil of socialism, 
using it as a tactical means for the fulfilment of their own 
selfish aims, can consciously pursue a policy of isolation in 
international relations by seeking to establish various forms 
of political, ideological, spiritual and economic autarky. Such 
a course inevitably leads to deviations in all fields of socialist 
development and in the establishment of socialist inter- 
national and social relations. 

Standing firmly on the achievements of the revolutionary 
struggle and persistently implementing socialist relations, 
in both their home and foreign policy and practice, Yugo- 
slavia and her peoples actually indicate what socialism and 
socialist democracy really offer as regards the regulation 
of international relations and the preservation of world 
peace. Its frontiers are open, its relations with other coun- 
tries and peoples are developing towards the achievement 
of extensive international cooperation and all forms of 
exchange, its political and other agreements are being con- 
cluded with countries, with different social and political 
systems, but always in accordance with the UN principles, 
while at the same time Yugoslavia consistently develops 
socialism within its own frontiers. 

And last, and this should always be borne in mind, the 
technological and scientific development in the production 
of armaments of mass destruction imposes the necessity of 
active coexistence as the sole condition for the further pea- 
ceful development of all peoples and countries in freedom 
and independence for all. 

The joint declaration of December 22, 1944 marks an 
international confirmation of historical significance for all 
aspects of the aforementioned concept of the active and con- 
structive policy of peaceful international coexistence, 


j— 


A FORTNIGHT IN THE WORLD 


D. JERKOVIC 


Refreshing News from Asia 


HE first Asian—African Conference will begin its 

session in Bandung, Indonesia, early in April. The 

initiative for this significant meeting came from 
the South East Asian group of countries — India, Burma, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and Ceylon, which had previously held 
two conferences. The first was held in Ceylon in the spring 
of 1954 when the problem of war in Indo-China was spe- 
cially considered (at that time it was also discussed at the 
Geneva conference) — in addition to general Asian pro- 
blems. The second meeting, which took place in December 
1954, was devoted io plans for the holding of the general 
Asian—African conference, with the obvious intention of 
providing a broader basis for the policy proclaimed by 
that group of countries. Indonesia undertook to convene 
and organize the conference and sent invitations to all inde- 
pendent countries of the two continents, except the Union 
of South Africa — because of its fascist and racial policy, 
and Israel, whose presence would have probably constituted 
an obstacle for the participation of Arab countries. 

As far as is known, no platform has been created for 
the conference, and in this respect the organizers rightly 
left open various possibilities. It is_also an open question 
whether the conference will try to adopt any conclusions 
or resolutions or take any attitude and whether this will 
be done in any definite form. This is understandable be- 
cause there is a wish, first of all, not to prejudge matters 
and even more because of. the politically heterogeneous 
composition of the conference which, besides China, India 
and a number of other countries, will also be attended by 
the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey whose pro-Western 
orientation is well-known. This, of course, should not be 
understood as meaning that the prevalent feeling at the 
conference will be anything but favourable for the ruling 
tendencies throughout Asia and Africa aimed at the realiza- 
tion of independence, equality, progress and peace. For, one 
could hardly imagine a country at the conference ignoring 
the atmosphere of the area in which it is situated, a country 
that would dare turn a deaf ear on such seekings and 
claims. Actually, wlat is so deeply characteristic of modern 
Asia and Africa and what gives such a significant place 
to their aspirations in the general efforts of the world for 
progress in peace — is the very nature of their needs and 
their claims, in relation to the rest of the world. This, on 
the one hand, provides a possibility for the holding of such 
wide meetings between countries differing so much from 
each other, and on the other, imposes on them the need 
for some kind of grouping and joint action. 

Bui it would be wrong to consider that for these rea- 
sons the conference will be held without making a deeper 
impression on relations in Asia and the world, and that its 
echo will not go beyond the echo of a platonic manifestation 
of solidarity between Asian—Arab countries. That such a 
wide conference, the first of its kind, is taking place in 
that part of the world stands as a historical event of the 
first order, both as a development in Asia and Africa and 
2s the opening of new possibilities not only for the advance- 
ment of their cause, but also for broader world develop- 
ment. The fact that such a broad conference of. politically 
heterogeneous countries is being held under the conditions 
of an aggravated international situation, the armament race 
and the bloc friction which threaten to throw the world 
into serious difficulties — can only increase its significance, 
and its contribution to the cause of peace and appeasement 
can only be greater. : 


The decisions, if any and of whatever kind, could not 
change to any great extent its significance, which, on the 
other hand, indicates that the Conference is so far the 
strongest manifestation of political coexistence because of 
the very fact that it is held. As a matter of fact — ifi Asia and 
Africa are now to take more energetic steps than hitherto 
for the cause of peace and appeasement, and if the world, 
in the present circumstances, rightly expected them to do 
something — they could have done nothing more useful 
and fortunate than to organize this strong manifestation of 
political coexistence over such wide areas, the role and 
significance of which is constantly growing in the world. 
By its form, its size, as well as by the moment chosen for 
its holding — the first Asian—African Conference is a 
welcome action helping the cause of the only principles 
on which it is possible to build a fruitful and lasting coope- 
ration among the nations of the world regardless of all the 
differences between them, and on which the world can 
build a brighter future than that suggested by the bloc 
policy and generally by the policy which sees a source of 
disputes and conflicts in the differences between nations, 
races and countries, and not a stimulation for a creative 
competition in mutual cooperation and respect. 


Two Sides of the Near Eastern 
Picture 


HE so-called period of appeasement in international 

relations which followed the cold war was| for 

certain regions of the world, including the Near East, . 
only the continuation and increasing of tension and in- 
stability. This sounds somewhat paradoxical, but it is true 
— not because there are antagonistic forces the friction 
of which create such a situation. Apart from the Israelo- 
Egyptian dispute, there are no other serious problems in 
that area; and even that dispute, were it not under foreign 
influence, would by now have been reduced to its real pro- 
portions and placed on the agenda as a problem which 
ought to be settled in agreement and not further com- 
plicated by disagreements. 


In the Near East, the whole post-war period, including 
the period of the cold war, was characterized by the 
endeavours of the Arab world to stay out of East-West 
politics, to preserve its independence, achieve full equality, 
overcome its backwardness and organize a system of security 
upon such endeavours as would harmonize its activites with 
similar efforts elsewhere in the world. It was due to these 
endeavours that the whole Near Eastern region at one time 
rose against the eastern schemes and military and political 
plans which the West offered in an attempt to place the 
countries in that area under its own influence with which 
the Arab world has been conflicting in the recent and in 
the far past. The West, as a result, ascribed defaitism and 
neutralism to the Near Eastern countries, which was a suf- 
ficient reason to deny them so much needed assistance in 
their efforts to consolidate their economies, while, at the 
same time, the other side considered them to be Western 
disciples. However, due to the special relations which existed 
between the two antagonistic sides in the cold war, the 
Arab states,.and a wider area in the Near East, succeeded 


- (oe 


their efforts at the time, and they were partially able 


? 


strengthen their independence. 


at the beginning of 1953, caused a certain change in Western 

icy towards the Near East. The Inter-Arab Security Pact 
d the Arab League which, despite their weak points, are 
fe ul expressions of the Arab strivings for independence 

and religious solidarity, were neither acceptable nor suf- 
ficient from the Western point of view, and the West came 
forward with new solutions: the Near East countries were 
asked to. give up their ideas and agree to definite military 
and political plans, which would have secured Western con- 
trol over the entire area, whereby the earlier policy would 
have been replaced by a new one. The idea of the West was 
to replace the existing independent regional system of de- 
fence by a new system of collective security, although, in 
view of the United Nations Charter and the interests of 
real peace in that region, such a system would hardly be 
in accord with the Arab conceptions and interests. 


' This Western idea was not limited only to academic 
polemics, nor were the arguments forwarded in its support 
always intangible. The Mosadeq regime in Iran fell as 
one of the first victims of that idea. Some time later, the 
same thing happened with Shishakly in Syria, and the 
Egyptian crisis was also influenced by that idea. Until 
recently, in fact until the beginning of this year, the whole 
action was conducted cautiously, but lately it has been 
strengthened by concentrated efforts from many sides to 
clear up the situation, and to take the problem off the 
agenda definitely. Since this could not have been done pre- 
viously the MEDO and NORMEDO plans, into which all 
Arab countries were to be included at once, endeavours 
began to be made to organize individual Arab states into 
definite plans and organizations, which willy-nilly, must 
lead to the breaking-up of the Arab League and of the 
Inter-Arab Security Pact, without which no Arab country 
* could withstand the present pressure. The first step taken 
_ in this direction was the conclusion of the Turko-Iraqi pact, 
va which, together with the Turko-Pakistan pact, started the 
- n present crisis in the Arab League and in the Near East 


fi generally. This crisis proved to be deeper than it was 
j thought, because Iraq was not alone: Lebanon immediately 
t ' found itself playing the role of an impartial mediator, while 

. Jordan, owing to its well known relations with Great 


Britain, wavered, if it had not yet started to follow Iraq’s 
footsteps. In that situation it was deemed necessary — with 
the aim of organizing the already encompassed region and 
of isolating resistance in Egypt — to force Syria to join the 
plans. This led, and still leads, to an awkward situation in 


‘ Turko-Syrian relations, and, generally, in relations in that 
i ' part of the world, because to achieve the desired aims even 
} pressure is used which no one can justify when it is con- 


sidered that the purpose is to organize security and the 


e4 defence of peace. 

i How things will develop in the future no one can say 
F at present, but it is difficult to believe that steps and methods 
rf of this kind can produce any lasting results. It is still more 


bh difficult. to believe that in the event of crisis they would 
; show anything else but that it is illusory to expect anything 
Y from security systems _organized in such a way. 


After the Paris Decision 


“HE final ratification of the Paris .Agreements on 
West Germany’s rearmament is now assured in all 
5 countries which have signed them, although it was 
not possible to secure enough votes for such a decision as 
would give it a corresponding value. When viewed in the 
atmosphere prevailing in the ruling circles in Europe, and 
even in Germany, where at one time the Paris Agreements 
_.- were proclaimed to be the maximum target of German 
policy in its present phase, the final decision seems to have 
‘been taken under evident psychological depression, which 
does not augur well of its life, and seems to herald new 
ies and uncertainties. Were there no other indications 
t this, one would be bound to conclude that the organiz- 
of the proposed West European army is being. carried 
ether with the withdrawal of old European policy — a 


The easing of international tension, which took place 


—3 


policy which in the last few years has been trying to 
expand European cooperation as a basis upon which that 
part of the world would be able, first to increase its weight 
on the seales of international relations and, secondly to con- 
tribute more to the cause of world peace, the fate of which 
is becoming ever more dependent on the protagonists of 
the two blocs. If this were not so, it would not have been 
necessary on the eve of this decision to remove the French 
Government, which by the policy it pursued at the critical 
time of the consideration of the German problem, seemed 
to point to the new possibilities of Europe’s policy today 
and of new Europe’s security tomorrow. If this were not 
so, it would not now be necessary to emphasize so resolutely 
that the rearmament of Germany is the essential prerequi- 
site for great power talks on outstanding European issues 
and the like, to which the other side replies, Just as reso- 
lutely, by incomprehensible counter moves in drawing the 
bloc ring tighter and in claiming superiority of one Kind 
of armaments over another. And all this cannot but stimu- 
late the already fast armament race. 

Tt is said that in this atomic age the role of conven- 
tional land forces and armaments is of secondary impor- 
tance, and that the outcome of any war would be decided 
by the superiority in nuclear weapons. If this is true (which. 
let it be said, does not seem very probable), does the absence 
of German armed -forces, provided for by the Paris Agree- 
ments, still represent so great a vacuum in the strategy 
of Western defences, and will anything be achieved — in 
the unclear relations of the present — by organizing a 
relatively small Western German armed force? It is quite 
obvious that even- without a German army an adequate 
balance of forces has been set up, and that, at the same 
time, there exists a growing tendency, according to which 
any policy of defence, providing it defends definite prin- 
ciples and strives for definite aims, would succeed im beai- 
ing off any aggressive policy, no matter where it might 
come from. It seems that the existence of such a policy 
would make unnecessary — if not the rearmins of Germany, 
then at least the incomprehensible insistence on the for- 
mulas and time limits which are put forward today. 
Furthermore, it would make it possible to approach the 
settlement of all outstanding problems and disputes, and 
to set up peaceful coexistence, which would be a stimulus 
to further efforts to end the division of Germany, the 
occupation of Austria, the division of Europe and the world 
into blocs, and, generally, to prevent the developments 
which so seriously threaten to plunge the world into a 
new catastrophe. 


sides — no matter which is more and which Iess 
sible before history — direct developments towar i 
tension, so that the gap which divides peoples and nations 
is being constantly widened. It is not only the friction 
between the great powers, i. e. the pillars and initiators 
of bloc conceptions, which characterizes the present situa- 
tion and makes the entire world uneasy and uncertain 
Tegether with this, both sides, in specific ways and within 
their possibilities. do whatever they can, often without 
choosing ways and means, to place under their control those 
regions. and countries which still pursue independent 
policies, to eliminate or, at least, narrow the so-called 
~zone: of peace”, which, fringing the forces in dispute 
maintained and expanded itself, thus alleviating friction 
and* narrowing the area and the sharpness of the dispute. 
This means that, as the present situation in the Near East, 
and not only there, shows, attempts are being made to 
undermine the policy of coexistence which develops most 
quickly in such areas, because it represents a way out of 
the .situation. created and maintained by the blecs, with 
everything that accompanies them. 

In this situation it would be difficult to estimate the 
significance of the wide Asian—African conference and the 
predictions of a possible settlement of the Austrian problem. 
and of some, at least partial, advance in the disarmament 
issue. The following days will throw more light on matters 
connected with these problems, but it is already clear that 
the great interest and worry of a large section of the world 
public are factors which, together with the insistence of 
independent countries on their policy of coexistence, might 
play a decisive role in preserving and strengthening peace 
and in directing world developments in another, more 
positive direction. 


Good News 


F further events bring a confirmation of the reports 

recently released in the capitals of the big powers, 

the near future might put on record such news as 
have long been awaited in the world. Besides certain other 
elements, this is particularly shown by the ,,exchange of 
views” between President Eisenhower and Marshal Bulga- 
nin through their recent statements on the possibilities and 
conditions for Four—Power talks as well as by some hints 
on the changes in the Soviet approach to the problem of 
the State agreement on Austria, the conclusion of which 
is increasingly becoming one of the most logical initial 
steps for the agreed elimination of outstanding problems 
in the so-called East—West relations on which the past 
and present tension and uncertainty in the world is based. 


To President Eisenhower’s statement at the press con- 
ference that hopes must not be abandoned as to the pos- 
sibility of reaching constructive results by way of con- 
ferences, Bulganin answered by taking a step towards 
meeting him half-way — which, in view of the existing 
relations and certain tendencies in these relations — cannot 
but be received by the world as. a promising manifestation. 
Neither of these statements, however, are devoid of certain 
conditions, nor are they particularly clear as to the subject 
of talks between the four great powers: whether these 
would be on problems which, like the German, Austrian 
and similar problems — come under the direct respon- 
sibility of the great powers, or whether the talks would 
be centred on other outstanding questions in the world. It 
may be assumed that this vagueness resulted rather from 
technical reasons, and that the Four—Power talks would 
be devoted to the first category of problems, as it is 
generally accepted that the UNO forum is much more 
suitable for the settlement of problems which concern a 
wider circle of countries or even the whole world, and 
where their participation would for that reason be both 
indispensable and useful for ensuring an adequate solution 
of the said problems. If so, then this would mean that the 
ar: uments of reason have prevailed on both sides and that 
ce tain hitherto rigidly asserted attitudes on definite que- 
st.ons have now been abandoned: the West would therefore 
interpret the former conditioning of ihe conference by 
previous ratification, in a way which would provide for a 
technical and political dissociation of the act of ratification 
from the execution itself of that act, from the rearmament 
itself of Western Germany — while the East would abandon 
its attitude according to which the act of ratification would 
unconditionally close the door to any talks. Thus the East 
would accept the new interpretation of the Western attitude 
in the sense of providing for the creation of an ,,inter- 
mission” during which it might be possible to alter the fate 
of the ratification and unimplemented decisions, subject“t6 
the concluded agreements. But, to reach this conclusion, it 
would again be necessary to ascertain whether both sides 
have in mind the talks over the German problem, or not. 
If not, the Four—Power talks would be held without any 
connection and separately from the development which 
has started in Western Germany; in that case it would be 
difficult to visualize today their real purport and possible 
effect on the cause of appeasement in the world. Now and 
then, one hears of rumours which would interpret the signs 
of willingness on the part of some great powers in the 
West as if conditioned by the need for creating a definite 
atmosphere with a view to ensuring the acceptance of 
definite decisions, such as that on the arming of Western 
Germany, by the European public opinion and France in 
particular, where the atmosphere is not always such as 
might be desired. It would evidently be unreasonable to 
reduce these positive signs to the propaganda level, but it 
is difficult to avoid putting these rumours on record on 
such an occasion as this, especially in view of the above 


mentioned vagueness in the statements made by the two. 


sides. 

Putting together the latest Soviet initiative fin con- 
nection with the settlement of the Austrian question and 
the signs of readiness for Four—Power talks regardless of 
the ratification of the Paris agreements — if this inter- 
pretation is correct — it- appears that these steps offer 
few motives for such conjectures, as they would constitute 
a partial but also tangible revision of the previously stated 
attitudes of that side on two important questions. Actually, 
it is of such a nature that it may provide an acceptable 
initial basis for Four—Power talks, especially on the 


Austrian. question. And in the face of attitudes, thus revised 
it would be difficult to defend the tendencies, such as 
expressed in some London reactions to the statement by 
Bulganin, which, by the way, shows among other things, 
how and why London lost the initiative in the present 
phase, thanks to which it was often in a position to put 
forward definite claims, and rightly — when its role in 
the world was considered. It would be completely in keeping 
with the view, which M. Mendes-France once expressed 
in the letter he wrote to Churchill on behalf of France, to 
the effect that the present opportunity should be firmly 
grasped, regardless of negative experiences in the recent 
past. The fate of developments in this connection depends 
a great deal, if not mostly, on whether the present French 
Government shares the view of the previous Government 
which considerably reflected the feeling of the European 
public opinion, both unofficial and official. 

It is, of course, premature to make more detailed con- 
jectures, still less to try to formulate any conclusions about 
developments which are still in their beginnings and relate 
to such a sensitive sphere. But it would be impossible at 
the height of the armament race and amidst signs of a 
revival of tension and bloc friction — to confine oneself 
to a passive recording of significant manifestations, such 
as hints at holding conferences on outstanding questions. 
which indispensably call for elimination in the right manner, 
at the right place and time, in order to ensure appeasement 
and deepen the possibilities for the establishment of such 
relations among nations as would provide the basis for the 
building of a lasting peace. 


Yugoslav Commission for Nuclear Energy 


T the beginning of March President Tito submitted his 

statement on foreign policy to the Federal People’s 

Assembly, informing the public about the possibilities 
for the production of nuclear energy in Yugoslavia. This 
part of President Tito’s statement met with a great response 
in the country and outside it, especially because Yugoslavia 
resolutely declared herself once more in favour of an ex- 
clusively peace-time exploitation of nuclear energy for. in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Advocating active co-existence and preservation of 
peace in the world, Yugoslavia considers that abuse of the 
extraordinary scientific achievements in the field of nuclear 
energy would be a catastrophe for the whole mankind. The 
change-over to the use of nuclear energy for purposes of 
peaceful economic development would open prospects of 
unprecedented prosperity for the human community. One of 
the first demands in this direction, reflecting the tendencies 
of all the nations in the world, is to make this epoch-mar- 
king scientific achievement accessible to all mankind in- 
stead of remaining a monopoly of individual great powers: 
It is also an imperative need to destroy all stocks of nuclear 
weapons and use nuclear energies for peaceful purposes 
under an effective international control. 

In keeping with such conceptions, work has been under 
way in Yugoslavia for some time to create conditions for 
the production of nuclear energy for industrial purposes. 
Well-equipped institutes for nuclear research have been 
opened in Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana while research 
teams have scored very good successes, looking for nuclear 
raw materials. Despite great difficulties owing to a lack of 
trained cadres and the need for strenuous work in ensuring 
the necessary raw materials, possibilities have been created 
for directly undertaking the production of nuclear energy. 

With this object in view, the Federal Executive Council 
decided to set up the Commission for Nuclear Energy. Alek- 
sandar Rankovi¢, a vice-president of the Federal Executive 
Council, has been appointed president of the Commission, 
of which Svetozar Vukmanovi¢é, a vice-president of the 
Federal Executive Council, and Academician Pavle Savié, 
president of the Science Council of the ,,Boris Kidrié” Insti- 
tute at Vinca — are vice-presidents. Members of the Presi- 
dency of the Commission are Ivan GoSnjak, State Secretary 
for National Defence, Milentije Popovi¢é, president of the 
Committee for Economy of the Federal Assembly Council, 
Veljko Zekovi¢, secretary of the Federal Executive Council, 
and Slobodan Naki¢enovié, hitherto secretary of the Scientific 
Research Commission. Among the remaining members of 
the Commission are prominent personalities in the scientific 
field and experts from the whole country. 
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OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


Yugoslavia and the United Nations 


( 


HE tenth anniversary of the life and work of the 

United Nations — which falls this year — will be 

marked inter alia, by the publication of a series of 
monographs setting forth the views of a number of specially 
selected Member-States, as well as certain non-member States 
on the past activity of the Organization, its successes and 
weaknesses, its achievements and omissions. This ten-year 
period was sufficiently long, the experience it offers abun- 
dant enough to make it possible to draw up a balance- 
sheet, even though incomplete, on the past work of the 
United Nations, which will provide an opportunity for 
casting a glance at its future with some confidence and 
certainty. 

The initiative for the publication of this series of mono- 
graphs was taken by the Carnegie Foundation for Inter- 
national Peace. And one of the countries which the Found- 
ation approached was quite naturally, Yugoslavia, whose 
conceptions and experiences were justly considered of 
special interest in view of her activities in the United Na- 
tions and her general position in current international 
events. In connection with that initiative, steps were taken 
two years ago to organize a Yugoslav national group of 
well-known personalities, scientists and others, joined by a 
larger circle of assistants. These persons had been in a po- 
sition to get closely acquainted with the work of the Orga- 
nization and were justly considered as expressing what the 
Yugoslav public opinion today thinks and feels about the 
United Nations and its problems. The book which is shortly 
to appear in Serbo-Croatian (it will be published in English 
in the course of the year) under the title ,,.Yugoslavia and 
the United Nations” represents the collective work of this 
group of political workers and experts. It will contain their 
personal views and conclusions, but not the official attitudes 
of the Yugoslav Government, on problems under consi- 
deration. The major part of that book was written more 
than a year ago, which explains why it could not deal with 
certain new factors which cropped up in the meantime in 
the sphere of international relations. Nevertheless, we think 
it may safely be said that the book, such as it is, constitutes 
a faithful reflection of the opinions and aspirations of our 
country’s public opinion in relation to the United Nations, 
and that it has therefore fully answered its basic purpose. 

The book consists of three parts. The first states the 
contribution of the Yugoslav peoples at the time of the 
creation of United Nations and the general attitude of the 
Yugoslav public opinion towards the UN. The second part 
deals with individual important problems of the UN 
shedding light on them primarily from the viewpoint of past 
Yugoslav experience. The third part sets forth certain’ con- 
crete conclusions on what should be changed, strengthened, 
added in the Charter in the light of the Yugoslav experience. 
This part contains certain reflexions about the future of 
the UN. 

The contribution of the Yugoslav peoples in the creation 
of United Nations has been set out on the basis of abundant 
data from the period of the National Liberation Struggle, 
showing not only that the liberation struggle of the Yugo- 


slay peoples was an important component part of the United 
Nations struggle (i. e. the Anti-Hitlerite Coalition) for pea- 
ceful and democratic relations in the post-war international 
community, but that ,,the aims of the UNO — as stated in 
the letter sent by the President of the Government on 
August 24, 1945 to the provisional National Assembly, pro- 
posing ratification of the UN Charter — are aims for which 
our peoples have pledged their best forces during this war 
and in which they also see the best guarantee of peace, se- 
curity and the building of a better and happier economic 
and social future for themselves and the whole mankind.” 

The monograph then describes the development of the 
general attitude of the Yugoslav public opinion towards the 
UN. Although ,,the Yugoslav public opinion received the 
UN Charter with profound approval”, it was not without 
serious reserves in regard to certain attitudes which the 
Organization took at that time towards our country, chiefly 
under the influence of the Western Powers — attitudes 
which our public opinion could neither understand nor ac- 
cept. Later, however, as the monograph points out, the 
United Nations supported Yugoslavia when her indepen- 
dence was directly threatened (election to the Security Co- 
uncil in 1949, resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1951 in connection with the pressure to which Yugoslavia 
was, exposed at that time), with which it finally won the 
complete confidence of the Yugoslav people; this resulted 
in an increasingly active cooperation between Yugoslavia 
and the UN. 

The second part of the book begins with an analysis — 
again in the light of basic Yugoslav conceptions on inter- 
national relations and Yugoslav experience — of the prin- 
ciples and aims of the UN, set forth in the Preamble and 
Article 1 of the Charter. It points to the role and place 
which these principles and aims have in the general struc- 
ture of the Charter, and special attention was devoted to 
those which, in the belief of the Yugoslav public, have a 
special significance in the present circumstances. These are, 
above all, the sovereign equality of countries (which should 
be implemented much more consistently through the UN 
Charter and practice), the prohibition of interference in the 
internal affairs of countries etc. In other words, Yugoslavia 
is firmly of the opinion that the UN should remain an 
interstate and not a ,,super-state” organization or a ,,world 
government”. Certain principles have also been mentioned, 
which, in view of the present stage of development in inter- 
national relations, should be more expressly stressed by the 
Charter, for instance the right of peoples to self-determi- 
nation, the universality of the Organization, and others 

The question of membership in the Organization has 
been treated with special reference to the need — of which 
the Yugoslav public is deeply convinced — of attaining the 
highest possible degree of universality in UN. With that 
aim in view — says the monograph — it would be indi- 
spensable for both sides, — whose intransigence has led to 
the present deadlock in the matter of admission of new 
members — to tone down their attitudes and facilitate the 
admission of all candidates whose international-law status is 
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not in dispute. As a more lasting solution of the whole 
problem, there is a proposal either to place this matter, 
when the possible revision of the Charter is embarked 
upon, under the exclusive competence of the General As- 
sembly, or to recognize the procedural character of the 


recommendations of the Council (should its competence be’. 


retained), that is, to abolish the ,,veto”. 
Certain concrete conclusions have been reached, on the 
basis. of a sufficiently exhaustive examination of the struc- 


ture of United Nations and the competence of its individual - 


bodies — about the method to ensure the fullest possible 
degree of democracy both within the individual UN organs 
and in their mutual relations. Thus, on the one hand, all 
suggestions on the so-called plurality right in the General 
Assembly have been rejected, while on the other hand, the 
general competence of the Assembly as an organ in which 
all Member-States are equally represented has been stressed. 
This chapter also contains concrete suggestions with a view 
to democratizing and ensuring a more efficacious function- 
ing of other UN organs, for instance, the Economic and 
Social Council and the Trusteeship Council. 

The most significant chapter in this part of the book is 
probably the one which examines the role of the United 
Nations in the struggle for the preservation of peace and 
security. After analysing the basic-elements of the problem 
of peace and security under the present international con- 
ditions and after considering various proposals on how to 
preserve and strengthen peace and security, the writers 
come to the conclusion that the UN is the only sure and 
lasting framework in which this can be achieved. However, 
in order that the UN might fully play its role in this field, 
persistent work and struggle is needed to see that the 
strongest expression of the ‘democratic spirit with which 
the text of the Charter is imbued, should pervade the UN 
activity and the foreign policy of its members.” In other 
words; ,,the best method of strengthening the UN is to 
strengthen the equal participation of Member-States, re- 
gardless of their size or force, to strengthen the role of the 
medium ‘and small countries in the work of the UN and 
ensure the bolder and more extensive participation of me- 
dium and’ small countries in the taking of decisions”. This 
shows at the same time that certain changes are necessary 
in the structure of the Organization. It would be necessary, 
for instance, to widen the composition of the Security 
Council through the inclusion of another permanent mem- 
ber — India, as well as another non-permanent member. 
Furthermore the right of the veto should be restricted,. etc. 

Considerable attention has been devoted to the activity 
of the UN in the economic and social fields. This corresponds 
to the general Yugoslav conception according to which the 
problem of peace can ‘be settled only considered in all its 
aspects, that is, not only in its political, but also in. its 
economic and social aspects. 

The problem of international economic cooperation . has 
particularly, been elaborated. It has been shown that under 
the current conditions of international- economic develop- 
ment, which strongly inclines in the direction of an ever 
closer economic linking of the international community, 
economic cooperation on a world-wide scale ,,is the cate- 
gorical imperative for the modern world”. This cooperation 
should be on the new lines, called for by new relations in 
the world, primarily on the lines-of the complete equality 
of countries. And this ,,realization of the conception of inter- 
national cooperation and the further, ever stronger, link- 
ing of world economy, is going on through a struggle against 
all tendencies, actions and steps which oppose this develop- 
ment (from a speech by the Yugoslav delegate to the Sixth 
Session of the European Economic Commission — quoted in 
the monograph). A concrete form of this cooperation, which 
has lately attained great significance and for the realization 
of which Yugoslavia has been striving with a special persi- 
stence, is the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries by means of international ‘financing, technical 
assistance etc. This problem too has been elaborated in 
detail. Light was also shed on other important problems of 
international economic cooperation, for example the problem 
of full employment, regional cooperation, the role of the 
International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

As regards the work of the UN on the international 
plane, two problems have been specially elaborated. —.pro- 
blems in the consideration of which Yugoslavia took a lively 
part: the problem of international protection of human 
rights and the problem of the freedom of information.-The 
question of international protection of human rights~ has 
been studied in detail both from:- the general theoretical 
viewpoint and in the light of the Yugoslay -delegation’s 


activity in the UN organs which dealt-with this matter... 


Emphasis was laid on the close links between the so-called 
classical (that is civil and political) rights on the one hand, 
and economic and social rights on the other, and the need 
was stressed for ensuring also in the fullest measure the 
rights of people to self-determination in the framework of 
the system for the protection of human rights; the problem 
of the so-called implementation of the pacts on human 
rights was likewise dealt with — an implementation which 
is to constitute a series of positive measures with a view 
to transforming moral obligations based on pacts into legal 
obligations. A careful examination of the problems relating 
to freedom of information led to the conclusion that the 
essence of the modern problem of information lies in the 
removal of material differences between countries with 
developed and countries with undeveloped means of infor- 
mation. 

The problem of the protection of minorities was also 
treated, a problem which, as it is considered today, must 
be settled primarily on regional lines. 

A special chapter is devoted to specialized agencies. 
Yugoslavia has participated — from the very beginning — in 
nearly all specialized agencies, and it is considered in Yugo- 
slavia that these have played a useful role, but — as the 
monograph says — ,,taken as a whole, their past work can 
be considered only as a-prerequisite for a broader and much 
more operative activity, which should primarily consist of 
concrete actions based on an all-round material and 
technical assistance”. 

A problem which played a considerable part in the 
past work-of the UN, which attracts lively interest in Yu- 
goslavia and has been given a place in this monography, is 
the so-called colonial problem in the broadest sense of the 
word. The monograph describes the phases through which 
this problem passed during its consideration in the United 
Nations. These phases are marked, on the one hand, by 
efforts to see that ,,the clauses on international trusteeship 
and on non-self-governing areas be deepened and broadened, 
that they be filled with a concrete political content and, on 
the other, by tendencies to shrink these clauses as much as 
possible, to ensure a restricted interpretation of their letter, 
and a considerable perversion of their spirit.” Both official 
Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav international-law doctrine take 
a clearly principled view of the various aspects in which 
this problem appeared before the UN. They consider, for 
instance, that Chapter 11 constitutes a source of legal, not 
only moral and political, obligations for the metropolises, 
that these obligations include also the duty of making the 
non-self-governing areas capable of governing themselves 
independently. Yugoslavia advocates full control of the UN 
over these non-self-governing territories and proposes the 
insertion of certain amendments in the Charter to that 
effect, and so on. Yugoslavia has fought with no less consis- 
tency for the strengthening of the system of international 
trusteeship, for a precise definition of the obligation of the 
administrative powers etc. 

This part of the monograph also contains a detailed 
study of the problem of the law of United Nations. Here 
the monograph supports the view that prevails in Yugoslav 
international theory, namely that ,,the UN law has a uni- 
versal character and forms part of the general or classical 
international law’, and not, as considered by certain authors 
— both in the West and East — ,,that it is a special law valid 
only between UN members and while the UN exists”. This 
chapter also stresses the strong influence hitherto exercised 
by the UN on the development of international law, and gives 
an estimation — for the most part favourable — of the 
work of the International Court and of the Commission for 
International Law. ; 

Finally, refering to the relations between member and 
non-member states of the UN, the monograph considers that 
»there is no difference in the attitude to Member-States 
and non-member-states, as regards the means at the disposal 
of the UN and this not only in the maintenance of. inter- 
national peace and security, but also in the implementation 
of the basic principles of the Charter”. 

The third part of the monograph consists of two. chap- 
ters. The first contains a summary of the concrete conclus- 
ions reached in the previous chapters on the need to amend 
or supplement certain clauses of the Charter, while the 
second casts a ,,glance at the future of the UN”. The most 
important suggestions in this book made in connection with 
the discussion, which will probably be started in Yugoslavia 
noted. These suggestions, as, pointed out, are only part of 
the discussion, which will probably be started in Yugoslavia 
as well as in most of the other Member-States, on. the 
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possibility for convening a general conference for the re- 
vision of the Charter; they are far from being the definite 
and complete views of the Yugoslav public on these que- 
stions, still less the final attitude of Yugoslavia’s policy. 
»The glance at the future of the United Nations” given 
in the final chapter of this book, is imbued with realistic 
optimism — without doubt a reflection of the feeling of 
broadest circles of Yugoslav public opinion. Nobody in- Yu- 
goslavia doubts whether the existence of a world organi- 
zation such as the UN is a historical necessity today. Nor 
that the UN practically justified its existence by its past 
work. This however, does not mean that the Yugoslav public 
opinion is not aware of many, rather serious weaknesses 


which still burden the work of the Organization. ,,Con- 
scious of the many weaknesses shown by the UN — says 
this chapter of the monograph — we are not... inclined 


to look for the causes of these weaknesses exclusively within 
the Organization itself, or only in the general political 
conditions under which it operates.” At the same time, 
shedding light on the basic causes of the past weaknesses of 
the UN, the monograph points to some of the main directions 
to be followed in removing these weaknesses. One such 
source of weakness in the UN at this moment is the indi- 
sputable absence of universality. In order to achieve uni- 
versality in the full sense of the word, it would be necessary 
not only to ensure the representation of all countries in the 
UN — and this-through Governments which actually re- 
present them — but also that the UN approach all world 
problems as a universal Organization, firmly resisting all 
attempts to be identified with one of the blocs or one of the 
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ideologies which confront each other on the international 
arena. It is also necessary to wage a persistent struggle 
against the endeavours — coming from various sides, pri- 
marily from the great powers — to reduce the UN to a 
scene of sterile propaganda duels and to ensure the settlem- 
ent of important questions of war and peace outside it and 
without its participation. Furthermore, it is necessary to 
raise as much as possible the level of democratism in the 
UN, both through the democratization of its structure and 
through ensuring the greatest possible influence of those 
basic democratic forces which constitute the small, until 
recently dependent and economically under-developed, coun- 
tries. It is necessary, finally, to maintain a balance between 
the individual aspects of the Organization’s activity, to 
ensure what the monograph calls ,,functional universality”. 
Such are the basic conclusions reached in this book as 
regards the future of the UN. There is no doubt they are 
firmly based on experience. 

_It may rightly be expected that the publication of the 
monograph ,,Yugoslavia and the United Nations” in Serbo- 
Croatian will not only enable the Yugoslav public to get 
a closer view of the United Nations problems which con- 
stitute the essential component part of the general inter- 
national network of problems today, but will also serve as 
a useful basis for the further and deeper examination of 
these problems. We are confident, likewise, that the publi- 
cation of the book in English will provide the foreign public 
with an opportunity to form a clearer and more just view 
of a very important aspect of Yugoslavia’s activity in the 
foreign policy field. 


The Latest Events in Trieste 


DISRESPECT OF THE MINORITY STATUTE WORRIES TRIESTE SLOVENES 


HEN on November 4 last year, Italian Premier Scelba 

said in Trieste that the Italian Government would 

»not only fulfil the obligations arising from the 
London Agreement, but would endeavour to forget the past 
and create an atmosphere of sincere political, economic and 
social cooperation”, the Slovenes of Trieste acclaimed his 
promise, believing that the old policy of- discrimination 
would be ended and replaced by a period of positive coope- 
ration of the two ethnic groups on the basis of equality and 
of the rights guaranteed by the London Agreement. But 
five months have passed since the signing of the Agreement, 
and none of Signor Scelba’s important words have been 
applied in practice by the local authorities in Trieste. On 
the contrary, the Italian Administration, disregarding the 
fundamental provisions of the Agreement, is carrying out 
with unexplained haste certain measures. which threaten 
the vital interests of the Yugoslav population in the region 
of Trieste. In this article we shall consider only some of 
the acts of the authorities in Trieste which cause a great 
deal of anxiety among the Yugoslav public, because they 
are not in harmony with the spirit of appeasement in which 
the compromise, i. e. the Agreement on Trieste was reached. 
First of all, the greatest apprehension is caused by the 
news about the latest arrests of anti-fascist Slovenes for 
their activities during and immediately after the war. After 
imprisoning a group of anti-fascists at the end of January, 
the police, during a night raid in mid-March, again arre- 
sted nine anti-fascist Slovenes in the Trieste suburb of 
Skedanj. This was immediately followed by a police action 
and interrogating other anti-fascists in 
the surroundings of Trieste — in Bazovica and Reépenta- 
bor. In order to evade the responsibility for the evident 
violation of the London Agreements, which forbids judicial 
and administrative punishment of inhabitants for their past 
political activities, the authorities in Trieste say that what 
is involved is not a political move, but.a criminal inquest. 
That however cannot conceal the real character of the per- 


secution, for the victims are all former anti-fascist fighters 
and collaborators of the National Liberation Movement. 
The anxiety of the Yugoslav ethnic group in Trieste is 
all the greater because, together with the reprisals of the 
administrative organs, some irredentist papers have started 
a ,campaign for the settling of accounts” with the anti- 
fascist elements. They again incite national hatred and call 
for ,,.retaliation”. Their articles remind the readers of the 
times which the Trieste Slovenes and the Yugoslav public 
expected to be forgotten after the favourable turn in Italo- 
Yugoslav relations in October last year. Contrary to the 
provisions of the Special Statute, which expressly forbids 
any inciting to national hatred, the authorities in Trieste 
do not take any steps to stop such chauvinistic outbursts. 
These are not the only acts which show that the Agree- 
ment on Trieste and the Special Statute are not being 
respected. It is known that the Statute guaranteed the eth- 
nie structure of the territory inhabited by the Yugoslav 
minority and forbids any artificial changes in it. This is a 
significant provision, which ought to protect the Trieste Slo- 
venes against artificial italianization of their lands, by 
which the ethnic character of the whole region was chan- 
ged in the past. However, that provision remains to be a 
dead letter, because the Italian administration has again 
begun to issue orders for the construction of Italian settle- 
ments in Slovene villages. Recently, the General Commissi- 
oner of the Italian Government in Trieste, Palamara, orde- 
red that seventy five four flat buildings, be built for Ita- 
lian settlers in the Slovene municipality of Devin-Nabre- 
zina. The request for the construction of this settlement 
was formally made by the well-known irredentist organi- 
zation ,Opera assistenza profughi iuliani e Dalmati”. 
When the municipal council of Devin-NabreZina sharply 
protested against this request, Palamara suspended the Slo- 
vene mayor and appointed in his place an Italian commissar, 
who signed the decision for the construction of the settle- 
ment. Now it is proposed to bring over 1,200 Italians to the 
new settlement, which would not only aggravate the alre- 
ady difficult economic conditions of the local population, 
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but change the ethnic composition of the municipality as 
well. It must be mentioned that in its time the Allied Mili- 
tary Administration rejected the plan for the construction 
of a settlement on the territory of that municipality, con- 
sidering that the settling of anti-Yugoslav refugees so near 
the frontier would only obstruct the establishing of good 
neighbours’ relations between the two countries. 

In addition to this, Commissioner Palamara also 
announced that a decision would be taken expropriating 
one million square metres of land in the Slovene villages 
of Domje, Ricmanja and Magdalena for the use of an enter- 
prise for the construction of the industrial harbour in 
Zavije. During the Anglo-American Administration, the 
authorities had also decided to expropriate 500,000 square 
metres of Slovene land in that area, but, owing to the ener- 
getic resistance of the population, they had to withdraw 
the decision. Now Palamara has renewed that voided deci- 
sion and doubled the area to be expropriated. 

These decisions of the Italian Commissioner are .con- 
trary to the provisions of the Special Statute, because they 
are directed against the economic interests of the Yugoslav 
minority. Suffice it to mention that over 5 million square 
metres of land were expropriated in that area from 1948 to 
1953. In many cases expropriation could not have been 
justified by economic reasons, for many settlements were 
built in places where no opportunities existed for the em- 
ployment of new settlers. The motives, accordingly, were 
exclusively political in character. And there are no reasons 
whatsoever which could make us believe that the present 
acts are not directed towards the same end. 

The London Agreement puts the Yugoslav and Italian 
population on a footing of equality in all fundamental rights, 
and provides for members of both sections of the popula- 
tion to be represented in administrative organs, public ser- 
vices and, particularly, in the field of education. It expli- 
citly emphasized the equality of the Slovene and Italian 
languages and the right of the two ethnic groups to free 
cultural development. But here, too, the General Commissi- 
oner has done nothing to apply and further these principles. 
In fact, matters are developing in the opposite direction, 
and the rights guaranteed by the Agreement are ignored. 
So far the Slovenes have not got a single representative 
in the organs of administration. They are not represented 
in the police, other services, public and economic institu- 
tions or municipal commissions either. Therefore it is diffi 
cult to speak about their equality with the Italian section 
of the population. 

Bilingual rights are also sanctioned by the Statute, but 
no bilingual sign-posts haye been put up in Slovene places 
and streets in the Trieste territory. Likewise, nothing has 
been done for the equality of the Slovene language in per- 
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sonal and official contacts with the organs of administra- 
tion. Public documents are not being translated into Slo- 
vene — not even official notices of the municipality of Tri- 
este. What is more, the old Italian law, which forbids the 
public use of the Slovene language, is still in force. 

The Slovene cultural and supporting organizations have 
not yet obtained equality as concerns rights or conditions 
of work with the Italian ones. They receive no subsidies 
from public funds, while similar Italian organizations rece- 
ive regular grants. The Slovenes have not yet been granted 
any credit for the construction of a cultural hall in the 
centre of Trieste, nor were their cultural halls in the su- 
burbs returned to them. 


The position of the Trieste Slovenes has not eye) in 
these five months following the signing of the Agreement. 
Representatives of the Slovene population are frequently 
forced to lodge protests against the disrespect and violation 
of the Minority Statute. And that, naturally, causes anxiety 
among the Yugoslav people, who consider that the acts of 
the Italian administration in Trieste, which threaten the 
interests of the Trieste Slovenes and the rights given them 
by the London Agreement, hinder efforts to develop good 
neighbours’ relations between Italy and Yugoslavia. 


The London Agreement created favourable conditions 
for the development of mutually beneficial and constructive 
cooperation between the two countries. By accepting that 
compromised Agreement, Yugoslavia made a great sacrifice 
with the wish to contribute to the cause of peace and inter- 
national cooperation by eliminating a dispute which had 
been an element of tension in this part of the world for a 
long time. And the Yugoslav nationals, who according to 
the said Agreement came under Italian rule, accepted the 
arrangement, expecting that the protection of their rights, 
as provided for by the Special Statute, would enable the 
establishing of better understanding and cooperation bet- 
ween the two nationalities in the Trieste territory. 

Failure to fulfil the fundamental obligations un- 
der the London Agreement and the Special Statute concer- 
ning the Yugoslav minority is not a matter to be disregar- 
ded. The attitude of the Italian authorities towards the 
Trieste Slovenes can no longer be discriminatory in cha- 
racter. In order to build up a better and happier future to 
the benefit of both nations, it is necessary to bury the past 
for ever. 

The Yugoslav public hope that the request of the Tri- 
este Slovenes for the full application of the Minority Sta- 
tute will meet with the understanding of the Italian Go- 
vernment so as to continue the favourable development of 
relations which has been going on between the two coun- 
tries lately. 


France in the Spring 1955 


SOME IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


NTIL the beginning of this century, or, perhaps more 

correctly, until the beginning of the Second World 

War, France.was not only a country of classical ca- 
pitalism and liberal bourgeoisie, but also a country in which 
internal forces and contradictions, the entire antinomic 
essence of capitalism and bourgeois society came to 
expression classically, ,naturally and legally’. From 1789 
to the beginning of the Third Republic the internal and 
political dynamics of France served as a basis upon which 
people evolved — upon which it was possible to evolve — 
the great and noble social ideas of utopian socialism. It was 
also upon this basis that various, often contradictory, po- 
litical, social and law systems were elaborated. No one 
grasped or understood the: political and the class struggles 
in that period better than Karl Marx. Describing and 
explaining this historical process at the time of the Brumaire 


and the Civil War in France, Marx not only wrote the 


best, yet unsurpassed political essays, but succeeded in 
confirming, developing and enriching historical materialism 
and its political history. On the basis of the developments 
in this period of the French history he elaborated the well 
known tenets and theory of a State in socialism and of a 
commune and communal system. 

Today France is socially, economically and politically much 
more complex than she was at the time of her ,,classical 
development”. Remaining in esence a conventional class 
society, the present day France has a large number of 
»inter-class social groups” or ,middle classes” (craftsmen, 
small traders, liberal professions, numerous intermediaries 
in economic exchanges etc.). The French society is the 
oldest bourgeois society, and by now it has reached a high 
degree of crystallization and immobility. This crystalliza- 
tion is chiefly the result of the heavy mortgage placed on 
the French economy and the whole community by the tech- 
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ically underdeveloped and largely outdated private capi- 
talism which can no longer prosper on speculative invest- 
ments or on exports of capital. On the other hand, the 
working class does not yet negate or threaten the internal 
social and political crystallization. The reason for this is 
not, as some French capitalists and reactionary writers say, 
that the ,,French worker is inclined to work less and live 
better”. The reason is to be found largely in factors which 
do not create, economically and politically, the necessary 
conditions for the economic and political affirmation of the 
working class, and which do not point. to its real national 
perspective. Among these factors are the political organiza- 
tions of the working people. Owing to all this, the beginning 
forms of workers’ co-management in factories, introduced 
after the liberation, are today almost non-existent — not 
only in private, but also in State enterprises, which enables 
and maintains the division of the working class in at least 
three different trade union organizations. 


The present day social and political situation in France 
is being influenced by various processes and _ contra- 
dictions in the world — both those in the economic and 
social fields and those in the political and international 
fields. These processes are sharper, more drastic and even 

more dramatic in France than in other countries with a 
similar social and political structure. This is due chiefly to 
France’s special role and place in Europe and in the world. 
France is an old colonial power, which now faces the awa- 
kening of national and liberation movements and the disso- 
lution of her colonial empire. The capitalist society of 
France is the oldest in the world, and it has seen the rise 
and supremacy of new, greater and more modern industrial 
States (Britain and Germany, and today particularly, the 
United States and the Soviet Union). At one time France 
had a monopoly in the production of certain articles; today 
many other countries produce such articles or forbid their 
importation through custom restrictions. In this respect, the 
situation of vine growing in France is very characteristic. 
Today France has more than enough wine and vineyards. 
This decreases the possibility of growing other kinds of 
products, and demands a radical change in the structure of 
agriculture. But that would inevitable lead to a _ difficult 
situation in certain vine growing regions, particularly 
among small producers (Department of Aude, region of 
Bordeaux). France is an expression and, in a certain sense, 
a direct victim of the divided world, the policies of the 
opposing blocs and separated economies. In the span of a 
lifetime, i. e. in 70 years, she was attacked by the same 
enemy three times. The problem of the divided world, 
which she cannot prevent, and the question of German re- 
armament, which she would like to but cannot put off, do 
not only reflect themselves on her internal social and poli- 
tical situation, but also sharpen and complicate and, to a 
certain extent, mobilize it. 


During the Revolution and in all the Republics, parti- 
cularly in the present, the Fourth, which is beginning to 
resemble the preceding one, France developed her political 
system on elements of parliamentary rule and parliamen- 
tarism, political rhetorics and individualism. In the Third 
Republic party politics and parliamentary politics became 
the style of political life, and characterized the very rela- 
tions between the Assembly and the Government. The exi- 
sting political and social structure, sharpened by internal 
political disputes and international conflicts and movements, 
influence such politics, and the result is, as the radical and! 
pessimistic philosopher Allen says, the growing separation 
of the ,,civil society” from the ,,official society’, of the 
official country” from the ,,real country”, leading to poli- 
tical instability and constant changes of governments. 

A casual observer might be inclined to appraise the ge- 
neral position in France by taking into account only certain 
signs and aspects which characterize the ,,official country’. 
But the whole history of France has been determined by 
this differentiation and opposition between the official and 
the real country, although these two concepts cannot be 
realistically and scientifically separated, because the ,,offi- 
cial country” is part of the real country, and because in the 
real country there are certain official elements which are 


either imported or controlled froti outside. The vital and 
enterprising forces, even those of the ,,official country” are 
to be found in what is today called the Mendes France Go- 
vernment and policy. They have constructed the two largest 
hydro-power plants in Europe — Donzere and Génissiat. Even 
after the Second World War they have made significant 
achievements in the building up and expanding of indivi- 
dual industries and industrial enterprises (Renault, the Ver- 
morel Textile Factories and mines in the northern part of 
France), railways, which are today the most modern in 
Europe, and forest and road communications. 


The inventive and creative spirit of France is now 
working on the advancement of atomic energy. It produces 
results in a number of laboratories, scientific and research 
institutes, universities and in the National Centre for Scien- 
tifie Research. In France today the publishing activity is at 
a record level. A large number of books, journals and peri- 
odicals increase the already large intellectual and literary 
préduction from month to month. All significant and 
valuable works of world literature are being translated. 


Intellectual inquiry, research, and consideration of 
current and important problems, not only scientific and 
technical, but also those arising from the field of social and 
law studies, characterize the work of many universities, facul- 
ties, institutes and schools. In discussions with French pro- 
fessors, public workers and students, one meets not only 
with frankness, tolerance and intellectual curiosity, but also 
sympathy, understanding and the wish to realize the prin- 
ciples and strivings for which the progressive forces and 
men of today fight. Marxism and socialism have become 
regular subjects in schools and debating clubs. Interest in 
socialist democracy in Yugoslavia grows as it is being un- 
derstood and approved — not only in Paris, but also in the 
interior, not only in the institutes for political studies which 
the French established after the Second World War, but 
also in older, quite conservative law faculties. Several cour- 
ses on democracy, for instance, were devoted to the study 
of the Yugoslav social and political system. 


‘After the Paris Commune, the great French painter and 
minister of Beaux-Arts of the Commune, Courbet, descri- 
bing that hand defeat and temporary withdrawal, wrote as 
follows: ,,Beautiful dreams have passed, and now we shall 
be forced to build our future on memories’. Undoubtedly, 
the past and memories influence the life, the present and 
even the future of every people. In France today they are 
quite significant factors. The vital and creative forces, the 
progressive and democratic groups and movements, the 
working people and a large majority of youths of France 
strive to realize their ,,beautiful dreams” and to make the 
real France more official. The difficulties, internal and ex- 
ternal, are great and direct, particularly in the complex 
society of today. 


The French democratic and real forces wish to see 
France socially and politically stable and strong, ready to 
play a corresponding role in the maintenance of peaceful 
coexistence among nations, and in the development of econo- 
mic, political and cultural cooperation between peoples in 
this world which has become an objective unity. In the past, 
too, the greatest men of France — Descartes, Diderot, Jau- 
rés and others — dreamt and wrote about the peaceful and 
democratic unity of the world. A strong and stable France 
is really essential for Europe and for the world, particularly 
for its forces of peace, democracy and social progress. There 
are today in France, though in a complex form and appa- 
rently concealed, all_the forces and tendencies which cha- 
tacterize the situation of the present day world. As a result, 
she holds, in a certain sense, the key for the solving of a 
number of the existing contradictions and conflicts in that 
world. The forces which at one time forwarded the demand 
for national liberation and for the freedom of men are still 
alive and active in France. Pericles’s saying that courage 
and bravery are the essence of freedom are true today as 
ever before. We have heard in many places and from many 
people that in addition to other things our mutual idea of 
freedom is the basis of the friendship and sympathies 
between the French and the Yugoslav people. 
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Children’s Allowance 


AN EFFICACIOUS MEANS 


HILDREN’S welfare has a primary importance in the 

system of Yugoslav social welfare, while the system 

of children’s allowances takes an important form, 
among many others of children’s welfare. 

The children’s allowance as an institution of child 
welfare existed in various forms even before the end of 
the war, but its real role of society’s direct assistance to the 
family in the raising and education of children was fully 
expressed only by the end of 1961. 

Parallel with the economic and social development, 
with the significant successes which our peoples scored and 
are daily scoring, there was an improvement of the material 
situation of the family, which was thus given an opportunity 
to solve more easily the problems of child raising and 
education. Our social policy in relation to the family is 
primarily aimed at enabling the family to settle most suc- 
cessfully the question of children’s protection. In this con- 
nection our system of children’s allowances played a parti- 
cularly significant role.”*) 

Children’s allowances were introduced when the 
guaranteed provision” was abolished (towards the end of 
1951) with the direct object of alleviating the situation of 
families with children during the transition to the new 
economic system. It provided full compensation for privileges 
enjoyed by the family during the period when the ,,gua- 
ranteed provision” was in force. Still, in'view of its character 
and amount, the children’s allowance far exceeded the limits 
of its original protective function and gradually developed 
— increasingly losing the characteristics of a social grant 
and tending to become part of the salary — into a ramified 
social instrument for laying the foundation of our social 
and health policy in the field of social welfare. 

Its basic function consists in assisting the family to play 
the role of the actual fundamental factor in the framework 
of a series of social factors which indirectly and direcily 
affect the education and raising of children. Helping to 
define more precisely the place and the role of the family 
and providing the family with an adequate material basis 
for the successful fulfilment of its functions and obligations 
towards children, the children’s allowance constitutes a very 
wide and realistic basis for an equal development. of other 
forms of child welfare. The need for the development of 
other forms of child welfare and protection is becoming 
more and more pressing, and is today even more actual, 
as all the necessary conditions have fully ripened. 

After the war, Yugoslavia was compelled, owing to 
specific and very difficult conditions of development and 
also in order to settle as soon as possible a series of burning 
problems resulting from the war-time period and the more 
distant past, to take urgent and energetic steps for institut- 
ing various forms of so-called ,,closed” child welfare (homes, 
boarding-schools, summer hostels, etc.) as well as various 
other collective forms (milk-kitchens, school kitchens etc.). 
In a short time the country saw the opening of numerous 


1) From Marshal Tito’s speech at the World Child Wel- 
fare Congress in 1954. 


FOR FACILITATING THE RAISING AND 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


institutions and centres for child welfare. They were for 
the most part fully supported by the state. The further 
development of our social-economic system and the in- 
troduction of a new, bigger, children’s allowance, which 
actually offered the family full opportunities for the indep- 
endent maintenance of its children, led and could not but 
lead to the gradual decline in the number and capacity of 
some children’s and youth institutions. This tendency went 
even further than called for by the objective conditions, 
chiefly for subjective reasons (inadequate understanding 
— primarily — of the significance and usefulness of these 
institutions by the parents). On the other hand, the system 
of children’s allowances provided a strong basis for a re- 
alistic development of these institutions so that their future 
development could be in keeping with requirements, and 
economically justified. 


Towards the end of the first half of 1954 the system 
of the children’s allowance embraced 1,503,124 children, that 
is the allowance was paid to 732,745 families. The distribution 
of these sums among groups gave the following picture: 
children of active insured persons numbered 1,348,011 (that 
is 648,506 families), children of persons receiving war dis- 
abled’s pension — 41,850 (that is 22,839 families) and children 
of pensioners of all categories — 113,263 (that is, 64,400 
families). The number of children who are receiving the 
allowance is still increasing. 


The system of the children’s allowance itself is in a 
process of constant modification. Its application in the past 
has shown, along with the great successes it scored and is 
still scoring, many weaknesses, chiefly of an economic 
character (relation to the wages, influence on productivity 
etc.) A number of problems have also arisen in connection 
with the conditions which are indispensable for acquiring 
the right to the children’s allowance (the length of service, 
questions relating to property census etc.). As already point- 
ed out, these shortcomings have been noted and steps have 
been taken for their gradual elimination. 


The children’s allowance system has shown that, under 
the existing conditions of our development, a correct orien- 
tation and broad development of various forms of child 
welfare are absolutely necessary. In this way, relying on the 
existing wide system of children’s allowances and developing 
some supplementary and individual forms of protection 
(additional protection for children without parents, for 
children with only one parent, for deficient children as well 
as for various forms of child social and health protection 
Im summer resorts etc.) with the active participation of 
parents, which is primarily ensured by the system of 
children’s allowances — considerable successes and progress 
could be recorded in a short time. 


This is the path followed by the Yugoslav social policy 
and there is no doubt that the system of chlidren’s allowan- 
ces will contribute even more towards a situation in which 
the efforts and means invested so self-sacrificingly by our 
community in the field of children’s welfare will lead to 
greater and more significant results. 
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~ Development of the State and Social System 


‘in Yugoslavia ; 


In our last issue we have started publishing ex- 

» tracts from the Report submitted on March 7, 1955 to the 
' Federal People’s Assembly by: the Federal Executive 
Council, dealing with its work during the last year. 
In this and next issues we publish the chapter dealing 
with ihe activity of the Federal Executive Council in the 
field of legislation and development of our social system. 


y 


AST year marked the beginning in the realization, 
strengthening and internal harmonizing of the State 

and social machinery sanctioned by the Constitu- 
tional Law of 1953. Seen from the point of view of social 
and State development, last year was characterized by a 
process of strengthening and expanding the social and State 
order. This is particularly true of. the economic system, 
which was being changed and.adapted in several aspects. 
But the development. of the social and State system in 
our country has not been completed, either in forms or in 
principles. It is necessary not only to go on changing and 
improving it, but also to advance certain just proclaimed 
or insufficiently applied principles and forms, which found 
general expression in the new Constitution. Another last 
year's characteristic was the advancement of indivildual 


_ forms of the State and social government. 


This advancement was most marked in: 

a) communal self-government; 

b) social government in the field of education, science 

and culture; and 

c) the strengthening of the judicial system and the prin- 

ciple of legality. 

The year 1954 was the fourth year of the system of 
workers’ self-management in the country. The experience 
gained in that period confirmed the economic, political and 
general social value and role of workers’. self-management 
in the material and social development of socialist relations 
anid socialism. In spite of the still_existing difficulties and 
weaknesses, workers’ self-management was in 1954 further 
expanded and. consolidated. 

The two fundamental trends in the development of 
workers’ self-management were: 

a) the expansion of the system of workers’ self-mana- 
gement not only to the newly established enterprises, but 
also to the postal, telegraph, telephone and railway institu- 
tions. In these institutions the first organs of workers’ self- 
Management, were elected last year. Some other changes in 
workers’ self-management were introduced also through the 
decentralization of the catering industry and trade; and 

b) the growing interest of the workers in the system of 
workers’ self-management, their increased participation in 
the organs of management and the better functioning and 
greater responsibility of the workers’ councils and. the 


. managing boards in: the enterprises. 
As every year, elections to the workers’ councils and~™ 


managing boards were carried out in all economic enter- 
prises at the beginning of 1954. The results of the elections 


— in as far as the participation of electors and the com- 


position of the workers’ councils are. concerned — were as 


. follows: 


In 5,152 economic enterprises altogether, which employ 
30 or more workers and employees, the number of registered 


_.voters, who had the right to elect and be elected to the 
workers’ councils, amounted to 1,125.939 (of. whom 223,196 


were women). Of this total 985,817. workers and employees 
voted in the elections. Technical reasons, such as widely 
dispersed election units and inadequate communications, 
prevented a considerable number of them.to make use of 
their electoral rights. 

_ In the course of the past year. workers’ self-management 
affirmed itself, not only as one of the pillars of our eco- 
nomic system and socialist democracy, but also as a new, 


inalienable achievement of the- working ‘lass. However, 
praetical work has revealed that there are certain short- 
comings in the laws, so that the necessary amendments to 
the present law on workers’ self-management and correspond- 
ing regulations will have to be enacted this year. 

The year 1954, particularly its second half, passed in 
lively discussions about the further roads in the development 
of communal self-government in our country. The question 
of forming communes and associations of communes, i. e. 
of relations between districts. and -municipalities, was 
placed on the agenda. Matters connected with these questions 
were not merely (discussed and considered, they were 
pushed much nearer to their political settlement. 

The Constitutional Law confirmed the principle of com- 
munal self-government as the basis of our social and: politi- 
eal life. Under present laws, local self-government, personi- 
fied in the people’s committees, is organized in the basic 
working and economic units, i. e. municipalities and towns, 
as well’ as in districts, which represent a kind of their 
territorial, administrative and economic union: In the eco- 
nomic anid political development of our country so far, as 
well as in the development of local self-government, the 
basic self-governing unit has been the: district, i. e the 
district people’s committee. It has not only wide competen- 
cies and independent budgetary means, but, under all exist- 
ing regulations, it is an organ which exercises all functions 
of local self-government, except those which have been trans- 
ferred to the municipal people’s committees. 'This position 
of the district people’s committee was still further streng- 
thened by the introduction of the new economic system, 
when it acquired the right to a share of the profit made 
by the economic enterprises on its territory. In addition to 
these characteristics, the existing system of local self- 
government has separated almost all towns from the districts, 
i. e. their natural surroundings — not only those with an 
independent status, but also those which, although enjoying 
special rights, are part of the districts. 

In the first months of 1954 already a tendency appeared 
in individual economically and culturally developed regions 
of Yugoslavia to unite towns and districts, as well as to 
turn the municipalities’ into communes, i. e. the basic cells 
of the social and political system. The Federal Executive 
Council, supported by the leading bodies of the Socialist 
Alliance of the Working People, endeavoured to direct such 
tendencies into proper channels and so eliminate the vague- 
ness, indecision and imconsistency which were inescapable 
in the first phase of the discussions about communes. 

The Federal Executive Council, in conjunction with the 
Republican Executive Councils, acted in several different 
directions during this phase of preparation for the establish- 
ment of a more consistent and adequate communal system. 
The public discussions, which ventilated basic views, speeded 
up the process of'preparation for a far-reaching reconstruc- 
tion of our country through the development of communes, 
i. e. local self government. However, at that time there 
appeared certain tendencies for a quicker and uniform 
settling of the problems. On several occasions the Federal 
Executive Council pointed out to what was a realistic’ and 
general view — that without-a serious study, consideration 
and preparation, no attempt should be made to form com- 
munes, particularly if that. should involve deeper. political 
and territorial changes. 

At the same time the Federal Executive Council ex- 
tended its assistance to the endeavours and preparation for 
the transition to a new communal system. Its. Secretariat 
for Legislation and People’s Government drew up the first 
draft statutes of the new. district and communes. The ex- 
planation of these drafts attempted. to show that. the forming 
of communes was not merely an ordinary administrative 
and territorial change or a transfer of functions from the 
district. to the municipal people’s committees. The statutes 
were. based on the idea that municipalities, i..e. communes, 
are basic social, economic and political cells and that, as 
self-governing bodies, they should enjoy what through ‘the 
logic of the communal system and socialist democracy really 
belongs to them: the fundamental rights which are exercised 
by the people’s committees, particularly those regarding the 
harmonizing of general and personal interests. 
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Together with this the Federal Executive Council held 
several meetings at which it succeeded not only in consi- 
dering the principled questions of the process of communal 
development, but also in determining the ways and means 
for the gradual legal constitution of the new communal 
system. It was decided that it was not necessary wholly to 
replace the existing laws on the people’s committees and 
that statute should be the legal instrument for the establish- 
ment of communes. Further if was decided that the statute 
should not be only the organizational act of the people’s 
committee, but also the statute of the local community (com- 
mune and district). The whole process, naturally, requires 
corresponding changes in the size of the municipalities and 
districts. But such political and territorial changes should 
come as a result of not only the objective needs and possi- 
bilities, but also the views and opinions of the population 
concerned. The fundamental principle of this process is that, 
in a given period of time, which need not be longer than 
two years, the change from the present order to the new 
communal system should be made throughout the country. 
Due to the importance of these changes, which are neces- 
sitated by the process of communal development, inidividual 
organs, i. e. commissions composed of members of the Exe- 
cutive Councils and the competent committees of the 
People’s Assemblies have already been formed in our Peo- 
ple’s Republics. These commissions are to study the pro- 
blems connected with the political and territorial changes 
and to assist the people’s committees in drawing up their 
statutes. 

Apart: from these organizational measures, the Federal 
Executive Council, in agreement with the corresponding 
committees of the Assembly, has formed a Federal Com- 
mission which is to study the problems of communal develop- 
ment. This Commission is to prepare legal and other mea- 
sures by which the Federal Assembly will finally determine 
the direction of the further development of local self-govern- 
ment. It will be responsible for the coordination of work 
in the adoption of. statutes. 

Although in 1954. the system of local self-government 
remained on the whole unchanged, an important turn will 
take place this year in the development and strengthening 
of the communal system and local self-government, and 
consequently of the entire system of socialist democracy 
as well. 

In the course of 1954 the system of social management 
provided for by the Constitutional Law began to be applied 
in the field of education, science and culture, i. e in in- 
stitutions which engage in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural activities, or which have an educational or cultural 
character. Social management means the machinery which 
realizes, if not complete, at least significant decentralization 
of the earlier State functions in education. This decentraliza- 
tion is one of the first steps in the gradual changing of the 
conventional form of the State, i. e. the withering away of 
definite functions of. the State in the transition period from 
capitalism to socialism. In schools and other educational and 
cultural institutions this decentralization is the first measure 
to ensure two fundamental demands of socialist democracy 
—to give these institutions full and socially responsible auto- 
nomy and to expanid the basis of their management. 

Retaining the active participation of the working collec- 
tives in management, full democratic autonomy of schools 
and other educational establishments makes it necessary to 
adapt and expand their management machinery to include 
representatives of the whole community, i. e. citizens who, 
owing to their public work, experience and ability, should, 
either by election or appointment, participate. in their 
managing organs. ; 

In the course of last year there were lively and all 
round discussions, not only about the significance and 
principles of social self-government, but also, and parti- 
cularly so, about the concrete forms it is to take in various 
educational institutions. In these discussions the principle’ of 
social self-government was not disputed, but opinions dif- 


fered on the forms which were to be applied in the concréte.. 


management of universities, faculties, cultural institutions 
and in some economic organizations having an educational 
character. 

Following the general law on universities, which was 
enacted in June 1954, social self-government in the field of 
education was first applied in universities and’ faculties. 

Putting the universities and faculties in the category 
of independent social institutions, this law established not 
only the principles, but also the machinery of their manag- 
ement. At the same time it showed how social management 
can be applied and developed in other educational institut- 


fons, primarily in schools. As usually happens with new 
revolutionary and democratic principles, the system of social 
self-government in Yugoslavia has become an instrument of 
broader democracy and a means by which it will be possible 
to transfer the functions in education to social organs and 
so approach the gradual settling of all basic problems 
connected with the system of schools, the scope of instruction 
and the improvement of education. Social self-government 
in the field of education will also improve the creative work 
and initiative of pedagogues, instructors and pupils, for the 
schools will be greatly influenced by society and its institu- 
tions — family, in the first place. 

“All these elements came to expression in the preparation 
and consideration of the draft general law on school mana- 
gement, which was approved by the Committee for Educat- 
ion of the Federal Executive Council, and which will soon be 
enacted by the Assembly. But, even after passing the 
relevant laws, the problems persist, because they are usually 
solved through practical work, and not merely by edicts. 

Social self-government is today one of the principles of 
socialist democracy in Yugoslavia. It began to be realized 
in the course of 1954. It will continue to be applied and 
developed, so that it will create new relations between the 
State anid a number of self-governing institutions, as well 
as change certain State functions in the ‘governing of the 
country’s affairs. 

In addition to the mentioned instances, the Federal 
Executive Council also introduced the principle of social 
self-government in Tanjug, the news agency, the Lexico- 
graphy Institute and some other institutions which so far 
had been maintained through budgetary credits. And, as the 
draft laws which are now before the Federal People’s 
Assembly show, it will also be applied in one form or 
another in the publishing enterprises. 

An important place in the machinery of the State system 
is held by the judicial organs, particularly by the courts of 
law which are alone authorized to apply coercion against 
the. people. 

In 1954 the most important changes in the State system 
were made in the field of the judicature. These were mostly 
steps to further the constitutional principles concerning the 
place and role of. the law courts in socialist democracy, the 
legally determined rights of the citizens, institutions and 
organizations, as well as to advance legality, which is the 
fundameéntal principle of the Yugoslav system of law. 

The three laws on law courts (regular, economic and 
military), which were enacted in the middle of 1954, are 
based on common principles, which are constitutional in 
character, so that the first part of the general law on courts 
was passed as a constitution for courts. These principles 
establish a unique judicial system, with three regular and 
permanent branches: regular, or more correctly, general 
courts, economic courts and military tribunals. In addition 
to these common principles the unity of the judicature is 
ensured also by the position and powers~ of the Federal 
Supreme Court as the highest court in the country. This 
court has the right to exercise control over the legality of 
acts by the High Economic Court and the High Military 
Tribunal. Further, the unity of the judicial system is 
guaranteed by the parallel democratization of all judicial 
organs, so that this unity strengthens the legality of the 
rights of citizens and the democratic basis of the whole 
State community. 

These laws do not change the existing organization of 
the courts, but they endeavour to strengthen still further 
their independence in passing judgements and to raise the 
professional, ideological and moral authority of the judges. 
The greatest change as far as principles and organization are 
concerned was the abolition of State Arbitration and the 
institution of economic courts. The economic courts are not 
arbitration courts because they have a number of new and 
differently defined functions. By their position, organizati- 
onal principles, the professional experience of their judges 
and the legal importance of their decisions, they are regular 
courts. The establishment of economic courts was neces- 
sitated by the new economic system, in which the indepen- 
dence of economic organizations and their subjection to the 
laws was increased. The settling of disputes between econo- 
mic organizations and of their criminal acts (economic 
offences) has in principle the same social and legal signifi- 
eance as the settling of civil disputes and criminal acts by 
general courts. Differences between general and economic 
courts exist only in certain rules of procedure and methods 
of work. This explains the organizational separation of the 
ie courts in economy from other regular, ie. general 
courts. 


: As far as military tribunals are concerned, the hew 

constitutional unity of the judicial system links them more 
firmly with the civil courts, harmonizes their organizational 
forms and methods of work and somewhat restricts their 
competency. 

Another contribution to the further development of the 
judicature and to the strengthening of legality was the law 
on public prosecution, under which prosecutors°are organs 
of the judicial system, whose basic duty is to sue those 
guilty of criminal acts. Some other legal functions retained 
temporarily by the public prosecutors are to enable them 
to cooperate in the strengthening of legality and in the 
implementation of laws, and not to act as arbiters or general 
supervisors of legality. Through practice the development of 
our State and social system has already approved this 
position of the public prosecutors, who are no longer 
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specific organs of the People’s Assembly”, but judicial 
organs who act in accordance with the law and on orders 
and recommendations from the Republican Executive 
Councils. 


As far as legislation is concerned, it will be necessary 
to pass several more basic laws (on procedure, advocacy, 
attorneys, economic offences, property rights, succession, 
etc.). 

Considered as a whole, last year marked the beginning 
in the adaptation of the judicial system to the new consti- 
tutional principles and to the needs and possibilities of our 
economic, political, cultural and international development. 

Except in the judicature, no changes took place last 
year which can be said to be significant for the development 
of our State system. 


Imports about 150 feature films 
yearly. 


We are willing to expand busi- 
ness relations with all countries 
in the world, producing motion 
pictures. 


ry Imports all kinds of motion- 
picture film, equipment and ma- 
terials for cinemas. 


Equipment and material for the 
film and film laboratories as 
well as for motion. picture pro- 
ducing enterprises. 


PIO meh ac 4h 


INDUSTRY CONSTRUCTION 


INDUSTRIJSAK! 


‘ 


BIRO — LJUBLJANA, Parmova 33 


Phone 31-205, 39-141, 30-620 


IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


equipments, machinery, constructions, electrical material, tools. 
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ART AND CRITICISM 


A. CELEBONOVIC 


A Naive Painter Ivan Generalié 


SANKS to the discovery which, at the beginning of this 

century brought the Douanier Rousseau to the fore- 

ground, the world has begun in a more natural and 
serious way, to accept those artists, who, with the naivete 
and artlessness of a child, diligently endeavour to express 
their ideas and emotions. Beneath their lack of sophisti- 
eation a genuine and vital artistic imagination is some- 
times found. In France for instance, Bauchant and Bombois 
became famous, last century America produced the religious 
Quaker Edward Hicks and Erastus Field, and Yugoslavia 
has accepted Ivan Generali¢. Nor is he an isolated pheno- 
menon in his country. In his village of Hlebine in Podra- 
vina, there appeared other peasants with brushes in their 
hands to paint ,,in winter, on rainy days, and on Sundays” 
when work in the field and stables stopped. Besides his 
name the Yugoslav public has come to Know such painters 
as Mraz, Virius and Gazi, and today Filipovic and others 
come from these same parts of the country. They all belong 
to the group of ,,naive” or ,,primitive” painters.*) 

But what an unsuitable term! A whole commentary 
would be necessary to understand the place these people 
occupy in contemporary art. An explanation of the evolu- 
tion from its former pitiable statement to its present equ- 
ality with other genres in painting would amount to. In 
tracing the history of a very old and-mistaken view which 
tended to regard the life of art and science as a constant 
development towards a photographie reproduction of nature, 
indifferent to the real meaning of‘ art. 

But if today we are no longer obsessed by nature, or by 
the criticism of things according to abstract ideals, and if 
we can freely find pleasure in the works of the _ ,,Primiti- 
ves”, anci be deeply moved by the charm of their reaction 
to life, or by their detailed representation and childish taste, 
it does not mean that we have confused our ideas or entan- 
gled the historical thread of art with these interesting but 
sporadic and uncommitted painters. In the basic concep- 
tions of their art as in their historical role, there-is a great 
difference between the modern ,.Primitives” and for in- 
stance those of the Tuscany School. While the latter are 
the best representatives of the intellectual struggle of their 
time and true exponents of their style, the former are nei- 
ther the one nor the other. They somehow stand apart from 
their time and are independent of it, while their epoch is 
reflected not so much in their work itself but in the fact 
that it has drawn them out of obscurity. The Douanier 
Rousseau does not reflect the aspirations of modern art, but 
the importance of his discovery lies in the fact that he be- 
longs exclusively to our time. And it is not strange that his 
discovery is the work of Apollinaire and Picasso. , 

Here one is forced upon an analogy. It was the painter 
Krsto HegeduSi¢ who in 1931 exhibited the paintings of a 
seventeen year old peasant from Hlebine in the group 
»Zemlja”. The intentions and aspirations of this group 
which painted in a predominantly expressionistic style and 


1) In this year’s Biennale in San Paulo, Brazil, Yugosla- 
via ‘will exhibit the work of Ivan Generalié¢ in the frame of 
the so called ,,Hlebinska_School’”, 


had a. particular interest in the social relations of the villa- 
ge, were suddenly confirmed and realized by these authen- 
tic paintings. What Generali¢ produced in those years 
corresponds to the art of a child, with a maturer attitude to 
social problems. That big, grown up child already knew too 
well all the troubles of the peasants such as ,,The Auction”, 
»The Funeral’, the lowering of. prices at the market, con- 
flagrations, winter and poverty. Generali¢ painted these 
motives harshly and crudely without any pretensions to 
please and with the exclusive desire to tell about the life 
in his village from the point of view which he was working 
out at that time. There is no doubt that this social point of 
view was very close to the soil, as at that time a certain 
atmosphere reminiscent of Breughel appeared in his pain- 
ting, which he has never since quite abandoned. But it is 
the authentic peasant’s. hand which drew those clumsy lines 


Ivan Generalié: ,,The Harvest’ (a detail) 


and combined those sharply differentiated colours which 
we still admire in rarely preserved paintings, and it is with 
regret that we tear ourselves away from such paintings in 
the exhibition. _ 

Generali¢ has changed. He has perfected his art. Instead 
of rough contours there is a precise drawing of detail and 
in place of harsh contrasts of colour there is a harmonious 
and more limited range. The technique of mixing oil on 
glass has contributed a lot to this. Not only can fine lines 
be observed on an ideally smooth surface, but the colour 
is strikingly applied and mixed on the canvas, which our 
painter makes wide use of when he represents failing light 
in a distant sky gradually being lost in the greyness of 
dusk and clouds. 

Is it because he has always more time to paint in win- 
ter that his trees are nearly always without foliage? The 
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branches and twigs fork off forming a kind of cobwebby 
fungus. But when he works during the other seasons of the 
year he paints in detail each leaf and ear of corn. However, 
apart from his technique he fortunately remains a ,,Primi- 
tive’. Not even the lack of synthesis of the visual impres- 
sion — and the same may be said of his analysis — divorces 
him from contemporary art. Fundamentally he remains true 
to his original desire to narrate — a desire which unites all 
Primitives throughout the world —and the intellectual con- 
ceptions of his time are quite alien to him. If it seems that 
he occasionally paints in the surrealist style, that is only 
because the emphasis on detail and the boundless horizons 
of his paintings evoke a feeling of uneasiness in us which 
is reminiscent of Dali and Tanguy. 


Lj. RADICEVIC 


T may be safely said that the film is the only art 
created on joint production lines. No other form of 
artistic creation could be the result of efforts by men 

from various countries nor could such a creation be given 
a specific international character. (The drama,- alone, 
perhaps, might be likened to the film, because it is collective 
art, but not international as well, at least not in the same 
way as the film.). 

Joint production is not a recently introduced practice, 
at least not in the industrial and commercial sense. From 
its very first steps, the seventh art was run on joint pro- 
duction lines. Movie producers from two different countries 
began to associate as soon as legal restrictions were imposed 
to protect domestic creations from the competition of 
foreign film productions. It was necessary to unite capital 
for evading the protective clauses laying down quotas for 
foreign film imports. (Co-production in the artistic sense, 
so far as we know, has not been recorded in the annals of 
world film production until the Second World War.) This 
industrial and commercial co-production was infrequent and 
limited in scope as far as the number of films concerned. 
To be more exact, no agreement was concluded for any 
single film, but capital was invested in the undertaking and 
the agreement applied to the whole production during one 
year or even several years. It might be said that this form 
of financial association was similar to that in other branches 
of industry. - 

René Clair, that typical representative of the French 
film art, once defined the film as an ,,industry but also an 
art”. Actually, he said nothing new. This is an old and 
well-known truth, just like the saying that every film, no 
matter whether it is art or mere entertainment — is a com- 
mercial article and consequently liable to the laws of the 
market. 

The motion picture industry today, after more than 
half a century of existence, is one of the most profitable of 
the light industries and topping the list as regards invested 
capital, despite the ,,television threat”. Its problems which 
cropped up as a result of unbalanced world economy after 
the last war, are of a specific nature and provide the reason 
for joint production in its present, modern form, that is 
co-production on an industrial-commercial-artistic (ideolo- 
gical) plane. 

According to available data, not yet classified or offici- 
ally confirmed, it is supposed that out of every 100 films 
shot in 1954 approximately 40 were jointly produced films. 
This is surely a very symptomatic manifestation, the more 
so as there is a constant tendency to step up joint production 
of films. 

' The question arises as to the origin of this large-scale out- 
put of joint production films precisely after the Second World 
War. On reading the annual reports of most European coun- 
tries on the number of imported foreign films, we shall see 


Only in one case in Generali¢’s painting is there a tran- 
sition from the knowledge of the ,,people”’ to that of the 
artist — and that is in his most recent still lives. Large 
objects'in the foreground and a depth of horizon are sub- 
dued by a conception of colour which ranges from grey to 
green. Delicate combinations and tones of colour witness 
here his finesse. Does this mean a third phase in Generali¢’s 
painting? In any case, together with Marcel Arlan who 
wrote the foreword to Generali¢’s exhibition in Paris 1953 
we are apprehensive only of those moments when know- 
ledge predominates over the simple and individual story 
which he has always related without inhibitions. But even 
today nothing stands in the way of his trained eye from 
continuing to interpret and observe the simple imagination 
of the people. - 


The Film as a Joint Production Art 


that the United States takes the first place among exporters’). 
And if we examine the list of joint production films we 
shall note that the United States is at the bottom of 
the list. Only lately have the American producers shown 
interest in joint production. It might be added here 
that Italy and France are topping the list of countries 
undertaking joint production. This shows that European 
film producers — and not only European — finding them- 
selves in an unfavourable economic situation after the war 
and forced to struggle against the powerful invasion of the 
American film, sought a way out in cooperation. 

Hollywood was a sovereign ruler on the world market, 
because it was in a position to place on the market on very 
favourable terms hundreds of films produced between 1941 
and 1945. The cinemas in the liberated countries were 
insatiable. The audiences, prevented by the occupation from 
seeing the films made in the United States, whose domina- 
tion>was undisputed in most countries before the war, liked 
best those films which opened with the roaring lion of the 
Metro Goldwyn Company, the searchlights of the Twentieth 
Century Fox Film Corporation or the announcements. of 
the'Paramount, the United Artists and other film companies. 
The domestic companies which were only just beginning to 
revive their activity produced few films and could hardly 
meet the requirements of even 10% of the picture houses. 

However, the situation rapidly changed. The national 
enterprises left the phase of reconstruction behind them and 
nearly all countries in the world started to shoot their own 
films. But in the meantime, Hollywood strengthened its 
positions. (It should be mentioned here that both the Ameri- 
can and other producers lost part of the world market, 
which also contributed to the instability of the film industry 
and dislocation in the placing and exploitation of films. The 
part in question is the Soviet. Union and the Eastern 
European. countries.) 

Non-American and above all European producers looked 
for a solution of the problem in international cooperation 
and assistance. This resulted in the rapid development of 
film ‘co-production. But the difference between the pre-war 
film. producing association and that which developed since 
the war, is not only one of quantity but also one of quality. 
Cooperation extended also to the artistic and ideological 
fields. If we take into account the role of the film as a 
propaganda instrument in the political, cultural and other 
fields, then it will become clear that cinematography is no 
longer the domain of private industrialists. Hence the inter- 


1) Denmark is an exception. In that country with about 
four million inhabitants and over 400 picture houses, love 
for domestic films is so strong that Hollywood competition 
is practically nil. The economists say that a country under 
40 million inhabitants cannot have a profitable moving 
picture industry, but the Danes have refuted that statement. 


as 


A scene from the picture ,,The Bloody Way” 
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vention of state authorities through investment, subsidies, 
income tax facilities, legal protection against import of 
foreign films and similar measures. 


* 


Last season saw the appearance of Yugoslavia on the list 
of countries shooting joint production films. 

So far, Yugoslav enterprises produced the following 
films in cooperation with Austrians, Germans and Nor- 
wegians: ,,The Last Bridge’, ,,The Mishaps of Beautiful 
Irene’, ,,The Sun over the Adriatic”, ,,The House on the 
Shore”, ,,Sin”, ,,.IImpostor in Love”, ,,A Dalmatian Wedding”, 
» lhe Falsely Beating Heart”, ,,The Gypsy Baron”, ,,The 
Tsarevitch” and ,,The Bloody Way” (the film ,,A Couple of 
Grapes” is currently being produced in cooperation with 
the Greeks). 

We must point out that our participation in all these 
films was not equally industrial, commercial anid artistic. 
Our experience shows that we fared worst when undertak- 
ing all-round cooperation: organizational, financial, technical 
and artistic. — ,,The Last Bridge’, ,,The Sun over the 
Adriatic’, ,,The House on the Shore’, ,,Sin” and ,,The Blo- 
ody Way” may be listed as so-called real co-production, that 
is, with a complete engagement of the partners in all sectors 
of the process of production. The remaining films have 
resulted from different financial-technical arrangemenits 
with minimum artistic cooperation or none at all. ,,The Sun 
over the Adriatic” and ,,A Dalmatian Wedding” were such 
failures that. they were not shown in Yugoslav cinemas. 

When first joint production contracts were signed, it 
was said that they would bring Yugoslav cinematography 
manifold benefits: skilled training of cadres, foreign 
exchange, successful placing of films on the world film 
market, international affirmation of the Yugoslav film etc. 
Now, after the shooting of eleven films in joint production, 
it may be said that that outlook was too optimistic. Domestic 
technicians and artistic cadres were engaged to a very 
limited extent, and this at unimportant posts. The foreign 
exchange profit was not what was expected. The introduc- 
tion of Yugoslav films on the foreign market and its interna- 
tional affirmation? Suffice it to mention this fact: ,,The 
Last Bridge’ is being shown _ throughout the world as an 
Austrian film! 

»The Bloody Way” is the only successful and pure joint 
production. The Norwegians and Yugoslavs united their 
forces for their mutual benefit — commercial and artistic. 
The success scored by ‘the film in the very first days of its 
showing is an affirmation of both the Norwegian and Yugo- 
slav cinematographies. 

The most sensitive sphere of film cooperation between 
any two countries is doubtless the ideological sphere. The 
question is how to harmonize in the field of artistic creation 


the aims and tendencies of the producers. Moreover, what 
about the national style? And finally, can there be complete 
ideological and artistic cooperation of partners on an equal 
footing? 

The replies to these questions depend on the mutual 
relations prevailing between the parties. We doubt whether 
a strong motion picture industry can cooperate, on a truly 
equal basis, with a small anid insufficiently film industry, 
the commercial factor included. Practice has shown that 
two partners of unequal strength hardly ever unite their 
forces for a real, complete co-production. Arrangements are 
usually made on a 70 against 30 per cent basis in invest- 
ments and profits. And this only in regard to commercial co- 
production, not to ideological and artistic as well. 

We too have entered into such forms of joint production. 
Of course, these purely commercial agreements) may be 
either useful or detrimental, just like any other arrangements 
in various economic fields. The important fact is that in 
these cases our film enterprises were not represented with 
even a minimum share in the ideological and artistic side 
of the film. 

»The Bloody Way” is an instructive example. Two 
countries with small cinematographic industries, having 
discovered a subject which was near and common to both — 
resistance to fascist invaiders — had no need to make an 
ideological. compromise. The aesthetic problems arose 
regardless of nationality, for joint authorship always seeks 
a common aesthetic platform whether two Yugoslav or two 
Norwegians are involved, and an a compromise is 
fully possible between them. 

_ The question of national style, after the ideological 
question, is certainly the most sensitive problem in the case 
of jointly produced films. The films of Mexico, Japan, India 
breathe with a specific spirit and atmosphere. These pro- 
ductions have found their way into the world, relying on 
their own national style, without the help of joint produc- 
tion films. Nor will the Yugoslav national cinematography, 
as it appears, win its place on the world screens through 
co-productions. 

For the time being, while we are still unknown, and 
while we have not yet found ourselves on the screen, it is 
feasible to enter into genuine joint production only with 
small cinema industries. Thus we shall not have to submit 
to the artistic influence of a powerful and already establish- 
ed partner, which would inevitably happen in cooperation 
with big film producers. There is no two-nation style. A 
film must bear the stamp of a nation. Of course, the ele- 
ments of the other may — and should — be present. Besiides 
this, we should enter into an arrangement for ideological 
and artistic coproduction only on an equal footing. 
And especially so when it is a question of themes which 
could tell the world something about us, about our life and 
our people. 


»The Bloody Way”, a successful corproduchen with the 
Norwegians 
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TANNERY AND SHOE FACTORY 
= v 
»Fruska Gora« 
RUMA 


Produces: different types of leather footwear, such 
as: ladies’ moccasino, flexible, welted, nailed 
and pasted. 


Exports: all kinds fabrics of its own production of 
excellent quality at attractive prices 


Prospectus with prices and conditions 
available upon request 
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TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
‘ Established in 1946 


BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 


Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Bacal 3p: 3. 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 
Exports all kinds of timber and 


products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 

- behalf of producers. 
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maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the wor]d. 
Offices at home; Zagreb, Sarajevo, 


Rijeka 
Offices abroad; Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London ~ 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, TTunkey, Egypt, Israel 


